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AMERICAN  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  LEAGUE,  INC 


League  National  Convention 

Moy  25,  26,  27—1951 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Headquarters:  Palmer  House. 

Friday,  May  25:  Joint  session  with  semi-annual  meeting  of  Managers 
of  Major  Symphonies.  Problems  of  administration  and  finance. 

Saturday,  May  26:  Problems  of  personnel,  programming,  repertoire 
and  music  education. 

Sunday,  May  27:  League  policies  and  Business  Session.  Election  of 
Officers. 

Make  hotel  reservations  with  Mr.  Fred  Runge.  Reservations  Manager. 
The  Palmer  House,  Chicago.  Be  sure  to  mention  you  are  attend¬ 
ing  the  League  Convention. 


? 


Knoxville  “Forum”  Meeting.  Dr.  George  Inge,  presiding  officer  for 
meeting  on  “The  Orchestra.”  (See  story  on  page  5) 

How  Many  Symphony  Orchestras 
In  the  U.  S.? 


Barron  Music 
Library  Available 
To  League  Members 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Barron,  violinist, 
conductor  of  the  Arkansas  Valley 
Symphony  and  faculty  member  of 
La  Junta  Junior  College,  La  Junta, 
Colorado,  possesses  a  vast  private 
library  of  orchestral  music  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  1,000  works.  A 
portion  of  the  library  was  be¬ 
queathed  to  Dr.  Barron  by  the 
late  Leandro  Campanari,  one  of 
the  early  conductors  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Orchestra. 

Included  in  the  library  are 
many  symphonies  (all  the  Beeth¬ 
oven  Symphonies  except  the 
Ninth,  for  instance)  concertos 
and  suites  from  the  classics  rep¬ 
ertoire  and  scores  of  smaller 
works  often  needed  for  pop  and 
children’s  concerts.  Although  the 
orchestrations  for  part  of  the 
library  are  small,  most  of  the 
classical  works  include  scores  and 
sufficient  parts  for  most  orches¬ 
tras. 

Dr.  Barron  has  graciously  of¬ 
fered  the  use  of  his  library  to 
League  member  orchestras  as  his 
contribution  toward  the  further 
success  and  expansion  of  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  and  fine  music 
in  America. 

The  League  executive  office  is 
now  preparing  a  mimeographed 
catalog  of  the  library  which  soon 
will  be  available  to  member 
orchestras  at  a  cost  of  25^  per 
copy  to  cover  preparation  costs. 
(Orchestras  wishing  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  catalog  should  send 
the  request  to  the  League  exec¬ 
utive  office  enclosing  the  25<‘  in 
coin  or  stamps.)  Member  orches¬ 
tras  may  then  order  the  music 
direct  from  Dr.  Barron  and  are 
asked  to  pay  mailing  and  insur¬ 
ance  costs  both  ways  and  a 
nominal  handling  fee. 


Looking  for  music  which  can 
be  played  with  inadequate  strings, 
no  woods,  to  speak  of,  practically 
no  brass  and  the  high  school 
tympanist?  Some  one  at  the 
Convention  can  tell  you  what  to 
use. 


Recent  callers  at  the  League 
Office: 

Mr.  Arthur  See;  Manager, 
Rochester  Philharmonic. 

Miss  Colleen  Gosgrove;  Man¬ 
ager  Kalamazoo  Symphony. 

Mr.  Max  Risch,  Jr.;  Pres.,  St. 
Louis  Philharmonic. 

Mr.  Aaron  Bernar;  Conductor, 
Laurelton  (N.  Y.)  Symphony. 

Mr.  Peter  Laurini;  Director  of 
the  “Oklahoma”  tour  company. 


The  present  League  tabulation 
shows  a  total  of  659  symphonic 
groups  in  operation  during  the 
1950-51  season.  The  list  is  defin¬ 
itely  incomplete,  for  additional 
orchestras  come  to  light  each 
week.  Furthermore,  the  listing 
does  not  include  the  scores  of 
youth  symphonies  sponsored  by 
adult  orchestras,  nor  does  it  in¬ 
clude  the  hundreds  (or  perhaps 
thousands)  of  high  school  orch¬ 


estras. 

Community  Orchestras  343 

College  orchestras  231 

Professional  orchestras  32 

*Special  group  orchestras  18 

**Junior  orchestras  12 


Smaller  symphonic  ensembles  23 
659 

*Orchestras  sponsored  by  ra¬ 
cial,  religious  or  industrial  organ¬ 
izations. 

* ’Junior  orchestras  established 


in  communities  not  also  sponsor¬ 
ing  adult  orchestras. 

In  1900  there  were  nine  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  in  the  United 
States  established  as  follows: 

1842  New  York  Philharmonic 
1860  *St.  Louis  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  (the  commun¬ 
ity  orchestra) 

1880-81  *St.  Louis  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  (the  professional 
orchestra) 

1880-81  Boston  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra 

1891-92  Chicago  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra 

1894- 95  ’New  Haven  (Conn.) 

Symphony 

1895- 96  Cincinnati  Symphony 

1896- 97  ’Bangor  (Maine)  Sym¬ 

phony 

1899  ’Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
Symphony 

’Community  Orchestras. 


Marana  Tax 
Exemptian  Bill 
Offers  Hape  ta 
Symphanies  and 
Opera 

Orchestral  Organizations 
Militantly  Supporting  It 

A  bill  (H.  R.  2524)  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  U.  S.  House  of 
Representatives  by  Congressman 
Albert  Morano  of  Connecticut, 
which  if  enacted,  will  again 
exempt  all  symphony  orchestras 
and  the  opera  from  payment  of 
the  20  federal  excise  tax  on 
admission  tickets.  Such  an  ex¬ 
emption.  though  having  no  appre¬ 
ciable  effect  on  governmental 
financial  operations,  would  serve 
to  give  scores  of  the  nation’s 
non-profit  symphony  orchestras 
definite  hope  that  they  could  re¬ 
align  their  financial  setups  and 
remain  in  operation.  Without 
the  proposed  relief  from  the  fed¬ 
eral  excise  tax,  many  orchestras 
state  that  their  financial  difficul¬ 
ties  will  be  insurmountable  and 
that  they  will  face  disbandment. 

Recent  statements  by  Mr.  Floyd 
Blair,  President  of  the  Philhar¬ 
monic  Symphony  Society  of  New 
York  clearly  state  the  case  for 
major  symphonies.  He  reports 
that  since  the  federal  excise  tax 
was  enacted  during  World  War 
II,  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Society  has  paid  over  $800,000  to 
the  U.  S.  Treasury  in  admission 
taxes.  This  year’s  tax  alone  will 
be  in  excess  of  $100,000  and  the 
estimated  deficit  on  the  year’s 
operation  is  $150,000.  The  Society 
is  without  basic  income  with 
which  to  meet  such  a  deficit. 
Most  of  the  major  symphonies 
face  like  circumstances. 

The  financial  status  of  the  com¬ 
munity  orchestras  is  basically  the 
same — differing  only  in  degree. 
The  League  finds  that  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  community  orches¬ 
tras,  operating  deficits  are  just 
about  equivalent  to  the  federal 
tax  bill  paid  by  the  orchestras. 

When  a  community  orchestra 
faces  an  operating  deficit,  it  has 
only  two  recourses  —  additional 
contributions  from  the  commu¬ 
nity;  or,  if  those  are  not  forth¬ 
coming — to  shut  up  shop!  This  is 
so,  because  community  symphon¬ 
ies  usually  have  no  endowments 
or  investments;  and,  composed  as 
they  are  of  combination  profes¬ 
sional  and  non-professional  mu¬ 
sicians,  they  can  seldom  augment 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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News  Letter 

Published  by 

American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League 

Editor  .  .  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thompson 
Box  164,  Charleston,  W.  Vo. 

_ _  MARCH  1951 

Additional  copies  of  this  issue 
may  be  ordered  by  League  mem¬ 
bers  at  10c  per  copy. 

Low  advertising  rates  —  Write 
Editor. 

OFFICERS 

Honorary  President  and  Founder 

MRS.  LETA  SNOW 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

President 

ARTHUR  BENNETT  LIPKIN 
Conductar,  Birmingham  Symphony 
2825  Thornhill  Road 
Birmingham,  Alabama 
Regional  Vice  Presidents 
NORTHEASTERN 
FRANCIS  MADEIRA 
Conductor,  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic 
254  Knollwood  Avenue 
Cronston,  Rhode  Island 
New  England  District  Chairman 
MRS  EMMA  RODERICK  FISHER 
200  St.  Poul  Street 
Brookline,  Moss. 

SOUTHEASTERN 

LYMAN  WILTSE 
Conductor,  Tompa  Symphony 
University  of  Tampa 
Tampo,  Florida 

MIDDLEWESTERN 

LEO  KUCINSKI 

Conductor,  Sioux  City  Symphony 
411  Commerce  Bldg. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

SOUTHWESTERN 

SAMUEL  S  FAIN 
Conductor,  Tucson  Symphony 
University  ot  Arizona 
Tucson,  Arizona 

Executive  Secretory-Treasurer 

MRS.  HELEN  M  THOMPSON 
P  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 
Executive  Committee 
MR  LEO  KOPP 
2038  N.  Seminory  Avenue 
Chicogo,  Illinois 

Conductor,  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Symphony 
MR.  BLAINE  D  COOLBAUGH 
Cosper,  Wyoming 

Conductor,  Casper  (Wyo.)  Symphony 
MR.  JAMES  ROBERTSON 
213  S.  Woter  St. 

Wichita,  Kansas 
Conductor,  Wichita  Symphony 
MR.  ELDON  BAYLEY,  JR 
Springfield,  Ohio 
President,  Springfield  Symphony 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  LEAGUE 

The  object  ot  the  League  shall  be  to 
develop  ond  stimulate  the  growth  ot 
civic  ond  community  symphony  orches¬ 
tras  in  the  United  States,  to  further  the 
welfare  ot  these  organizations  by  an 
interchange  ot  ideas,  to  increase  the 
opportunities  tor  American  conductors, 
composers,  and  artists — and  in  general 
to  improve  the  standards  ot  civic  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras. 

LEAGUE  TALENT  MART 
Openings 

TM-J102 — Conductorial  Post  for 
1951-52.  Springfield  (Ohio)  Sym¬ 
phony  conductor’s  position  will  be 
open  due  to  present  conductor 
Guy  Taylor  having  accepted  posi¬ 
tion  with  Nashville  Symphony. 
Address  inquiries  to  League. 

TM-J103 — Symphony  musicians. 
Chattanooga  Philharmonic  will 
have  openings  in  strings,  wood¬ 
winds  and  brass  and  will  assist 
musicians  in  obtaining  supple¬ 
mental  income.  Write  to  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Philharmonic,  928  James 
Bldg.,  Chattanooga  2,  Tennessee. 

Orchestra  people  will  want  to 
hear  about  your  orchestra  at  the 
Convention. 

Convention  Dates — May  25,  26,  27 


LEAGUE  STATE  CHAIRMEN 


Dr.  Allard  de  Ridder 

Western  Canada  League 
Chairman 

Conductor,  composer  and  Violinist 
of  Voncouver,  B.  C.,  Canada 

Allard  de  Ridder  was  born  in 
Dordrecht,  Holland,  the  son  of 
the  president  of  the  Symphony 
Society  and  the  grandson  of  Al¬ 
lard  Pierson,  noted  Greek  scholar. 
Dr.  de  Ridder  graduated  from  the 
Conservatory  of  Cologne  with 
diplomas  in  violin  and  conducting. 

He  made  his  debut  in  Amster¬ 
dam  as  guest  conductor  of  the 
Concertgebouw  Orchestra,  later 
conducting  at  the  Hague  and  the 
National  Opera.  Coming  to 
America,  he  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony,  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic,  Hollywood  Bowl 
Orchestra,  the  National  Symphony 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  and  the 
Toronto  Symphony.  In  1933  he 
accepted  the  post  of  conductor 
of  the  Vancouver  Symphony  and 
in  1944  became  conductor  of  the 
Ottawa  Philharmonic — doing  a 
great  deal  of  the  developmental 
work  of  both  of  these  orchestras. 

Dr.  de  Ridder  has  composed  for 
symphony,  voice,  violin  and 
smaller  instrumental  ensembles. 
He  now  makes  his  home  in  Van¬ 
couver — continuing  with  his  com¬ 
posing  and  appearing  frequently 
as  conductor  of  both  orchestral 
and  choral  organizations.  He  also 
is  conductor  of  the  Vancouver 
Oratorio  Society. 

From  his  wealth  of  experience 
in  the  professional  music  world  of 
both  Europe  and  America,  Dr.  de 
Ridder  makes  an  interesting  com¬ 
ment  concerning  the  work  of 
community  symphonies.  “Com¬ 
munity  orchestras  really  play  to 
the  people  and  can  bring  the 
message  of  great  music  to  every¬ 
one.  It  sometimes  seems  that  our 
professional  symphonies  are 
forced  these  days  to  compete  in 
bringing  to  a  highly  educated 
metropolitan  audience  the  latest 
novelty  by  the  latest  composer. 
Community  orchestras,  while  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  some  of  the  new 
works,  need  not,  on  the  other 


Dr.  Alexander  Leslie 

Massachusetts  State  Chairman 
Musical  Director,  Springfield 
Symphony  Orchestra 

Alexander  Leslie,  conductor, 
violinist,  mountain  climber  and  a 
national  champion  pistol  shot  is 
the  man  who  was  called  to 
Springfield  to  organize  the  sym¬ 
phony  in  1944.  Since  that  time 
he  has  not  only  established  and 
developed  the  orchestra,  but  also 
has  developed  a  Young  People’s 
Symphony  of  90  musicians  and  a 
Symphony  Chorus  of  150  voices. 
Prior  to  his  work  in  Springfield, 
Leslie  organized  the  Pioneer  Val¬ 
ley  Symphony  in  Greenfield. 
During  the  current  year,  the 
American  International  College  of 
Springfield  conferred  the  Degree 
of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  upon 
Mr.  Leslie  in  recognition  of  his 
outstanding  work  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  music  in  the  Springfield 
area. 

Leslie  began  his  musical  career 
with  violin  study  at  the  age  of 
12.  He  graduated  from  the  New 
England  Conservatory  and  con¬ 
tinued  his  violin  and  conducting 
studies  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center.  He  has  appeared  as  guest 
conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra.  Under  his  direction, 
the  Springfield  Symphony  has  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  highly  successful 
organization  and  appeared  on  the 
NBC  “orchestras  of  the  Nation” 
series  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Vir¬ 
gil  Thomson  recounts  some  of  the 
details  of  Leslie’s  work  in  his 
book  “The  Musical  Scene.” 

Convention  Dates — May  25,  26,  27 

See  to  it  that  your  conductor 
comes  to  the  Convention  and 
learns  about  other  conductor’s 
troubles.  If  he  does,  he’ll  like  his 
own  orchestra  better  next  year. 

Convention  Dates — May  25,  26,  27 

hand,  be  afraid  to  bring  the  rec¬ 
ognized  materpieces  to  our  fine 
unsophisticated  audiences  in  the 
smaller  cities  of  the  New  World.” 


Morano  Tax  Bill — 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
their  income  from  such  commer-  | 
cial  ventures  as  tours,  radio  or  I 
recording  contracts.  ’ 

The  League  has  found  that 
there  are  rather  definite  top  lim-  I 
its  in  the  amount  of  money  which  | 
can  be  raised  for  the  support  of  a  ' 
local  community  symphony.  If  a 
portion  of  that  gross  amount  must  i 
be  paid  out  in  federal  taxes,  it  I 
simply  means  that  the  orchestra  | 
cannot  use  it  to  help  defray  the 
costs  of  its  educational  and  cul-  . 
tural  programs.  If,  on  the  other  I 
hand,  the  federal  excise  tax  were  ] 
lifted,  the  gross  amount  of  money 
paid  into  the  orchestras  by  their 
communities  could  be  used  for 
orchestra  operation  costs  thereby 
enabling  the  orchestras  to  balance 
their  budgets. 

Community  symphony  annual 
excise  tax  bills  are  ranging  from 
a  few  hundred  dollars  up  to 
$4,000  and  $5,000 — depending  on 
the  size  of  the  orchestras’  opera-  ^ 
tions.  In  terms  of  community 
symphony  purchasing  power,  ] 
however,  the  tax  bills  are  often 
greater  than  the  salary  paid  to 
the  conductor,  or  the  total  fees 
paid  to  the  musicians.  In  other  j 
words,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
community  musicians  are  often 
contributing  most  or  all  of  their 
time  and  talent  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  fine  music  in  the  community, 
the  orchestra  still  must  pay  a  fed¬ 
eral  excise  tax  on  admission  tick¬ 
ets  even  though  it  is,  in  reality, 
carrying  on  a  community  invest¬ 
ment  in  musical  education  and 
cultural  opportunities. 

Whereas  in  European  countries, 
the  state  is  helping  subsidize  cul¬ 
tural  organizations,  here  in  the 
U.  S. — the  richest  country  in  the 
world — cultural  organizations  are 
contributing  to  governmental  fi¬ 
nancing.  True,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  tax  money  paid  by 
orchestras  is  scarely  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  to  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment,  yet  the  payment  of  those 
taxes  is  literally  breaking  the 
back  of  many  a  symphony  organ¬ 
ization.  As  Arthur  Bennett  Lip- 
kin,  President  of  the  League, 
stated  in  a  recent  address,  “We 
are  not  asking  for  an  orchestra 
subsidy  from  government.  All  we 
are  saying  to  Congress  is  ‘Don’t 
Weigh  Us!  Don’t  Handicap  Usl’  ” 

The  League  has  sent  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  Morano  Bill 
to  symphony  orchestras  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  Already  the  or¬ 
chestras  are  taking  the  initiative 
in  writing  to  their  own  senators 
and  representatives,  telling  them 
of  their  urgent  interest  in  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  During  their 
spring  concerts,  many  of  the  or¬ 
chestras  are  making  annoxmce- 
ments  concerning  the  bill  or  are 
printing  information  on  it  in  their 
concert  programs.  Others  find 
their  audiences  so  eager  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  work  on  the  bill  that 
they  are  providing  petitions  for 
signatures  at  concerts. 

James  M.  Barrett,  Jr.,  member 
of  the  Barrett,  Barrett  and  Mc- 
Nagny  law  firm  in  Fort  Wayne, 
(Continued  on  Page  4a) 
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In  Bellingham, 
Wash.  -  Music  Is 
Free  and  Valued! 

By  Frank  L.  D’Andrea 

Conductor,  Bellingham  Civic 
Symphony 

In  Bellingham  (population  30,- 
000),  three  community  groups — 
the  Civic  Orchestra,  Band  and 
Chorus  are  sponsored  by  the 
Bellingham  School  District  with 
assistance  from  the  Western 
Washington  College  of  Education. 
No  private  sponsors,  no  patrons, 
no  ticket  sales  are  needed.  Any¬ 
one  can  participate  who  is  mu¬ 
sically  capable  and  any  person 
who  wishes  can  attend  all  con¬ 
certs  free.  Each  organization 
gives  three  concerts  a  season  and 
all  9  concerts  are  enthusiastically 
attended  by  the  citizens  of  the 
community.  This  was  not  always 
so — for  at  the  beginning  the  com¬ 
munity  thought  that  getting 
something  for  nothing  by  ama¬ 
teurs  was  of  questionable  worth. 
Now,  the  community  has  become 
convinced  and  proud  of  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  fine  local  talent. 

Several  years  ago,  such  a  plan 
was  the  dream  of  several  of  our 
local  citizens.  About  the  same 
time.  Dr.  C.  E.  Leedy,  Music  Con¬ 
sultant  of  the  city  schools,  also 
had  the  same  thought,  as  he  was 
trying  to  find  a  means  to  round 
out  his  music  curriculum  for  the 
schools.  He  felt  that  so  many  of 
the  boys  and  girls  who  graduated 
from  the  city  high  school  and 
those  of  the  county  would  not 
continue  with  their  music — for 
unless  they  attended  college  there 
was  little  opportunity  for  them 
to  play,  and  most  of  them  could 
not  go  on  to  college. 

World  War  II  was  then  in  full 
swing,  and  under  the  Lanham 
Act,  which  dealt  with  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  children  in  wartime,  the 
first  funds  were  made  available. 
Thus,  the  first  band  was  formed. 
It  was  not  long  until  local  citi¬ 
zens  wanted  to  play  also;  so,  one 
by  one,  they  became  “older  chil¬ 
dren”.  The  band  carried  on,  but 
when  the  war  ceased,  the  funds 
ceased  and  then  it  was  that  the 
school  district  assumed  the  financ¬ 
ing. 

With  the  success  of  the  band  in 
mind.  Dr.  Frank  D’Andrea,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  music  department  of 
Western  Washington  College, 
worked  with  Dr.  Leedy  and  the 
school  district  to  establish  a  col¬ 
lege-community  orchestra  —  now 
called  the  Bellingham  Civic  Or¬ 
chestra.  Under  Dr.  D’Andrea’s 
direction,  the  non-professional 
group  has  grown  to  the  point 
where  it  merits  the  engagement 
of  guest  artists  of  national  fame. 
Western  Washington  College  pro¬ 
vides  these  artists  as  they  appear 
on  the  campus  for  the  college  art¬ 
ist  series  as  well  as  with  the  or¬ 
chestra. 

The  1950-51  season  includes 
Louis  Kaufman,  violinist  who  will 
play  the  Bach  E  Major  Concerto 
and  the  Vivaldi,  E  Flat  Concerto 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Everett 

FRITZBERG 


American  Piano  Virtuoso 


#  Annual  New  York  Recitals 

Town  Hall — Carnegie  Hall 

#  Brilliant  Symphony  Soloist 

Large  Concerto  repertoire 

9  Acclaimed  by  Audiences,  Critics 
and  Conductors 

"Subtleties  of  shading — tone  of  power,  delicacy  and  quality — 
sure,  strong  accurate  fingers." — New  York  Times. 

"Seldom  that  one  hears  a  pianist  with  his  speed  and  brilliance." 

— Spokane  Spokesman-Review. 

"Spectacular  technique  of  imperturbable  poise." 

— Minneapolis  Star-Journal. 

".  .  .  Technically  sure  and  sensitively  interpreted." 

— San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

"Quickly  established  his  right  to  an  important  place  among  nation's 
pianists." — Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 

"The  Magic  Touch — you  have  restored  my  faith  in  the  piano  as  a 
real  instrument  of  music!" — Fritz  Hart,  late  Conductor  of  the 
Honolulu  Symphony. 

"A  fine  musician.  A  fine  pianist!" — Victor  Kolor,  Conductor  of 
the  Scandinavian  Symphony,  Former  Conductor  of  the  Ford 
Sunday  Evening  Hour. 


Mr.  Fritzberg  is  a  member  of  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League. 


Personal  | 
Representative  | 


Marguesite  E.  Hoffman 
4250  First  Avenue,  South 
Minneapolis  9,  Minnesota 


WCB  Artists  and  Concert  Management,  Inc. 


Everett  Fritzberg, 
Pianist,  Appears 
With  Scandinavian 
and  Bellingham 
Symphonies 

Everett  Fritzberg,  concert  pian¬ 
ist  and  League  member  is  ap¬ 
pearing  as  guest  artist  with  two 
League  orchestras  this  season — 
the  Scandinavian  Symphony  of 
Detroit  under  the  direction  of 
Victor  Kolar  and  the  Bellingham 
(Wash.)  Civic  Symphony  under 
the  direction  of  Frank  D’Andrea 
in  May. 

A  midwesterner  (born  in  Min¬ 
neapolis)  Fritzberg’s  early  devo¬ 
tion  to  music  sounds  like  that 
of  some  of  the  world’s  legendary 
pianists.  As  a  child,  he  couldn’t 
be  kept  from  the  piano,  and  his 
mother  —  anxious  that  the  boy 
should  have  a  regular  American 
childhood  —  resorted  to  locking 
him  out  of  the  house  after  school 
so  that  he  would  have  to  spend 
at  least  a  few  hours  a  day  outside 
playing  ball  with  his  brothers. 

Artistic,  sensitive  to  beauty  in 
nature  and  the  arts,  Fritzberg  col¬ 
lects  rare  books,  manuscripts  and 
friends  with  equal  enthusiasm 
and  delight  and  has  become  an 
authority  on  rare  bulbs  and  flow¬ 
er  growing. 

“Walking  down  a  New  York 
street  with  him  is  a  strange  ex¬ 
perience,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
guerite  Hoffman,  his  personal  rep¬ 
resentative,  also  from  Minneap¬ 
olis.  “All  of  a  sudden  he  just  dis¬ 
appears,  and  I  have  learned  to 
spot  all  the  flower  shops  and  book 
stores  on  our  itinerary  for  I’m 
sure  to  find  him  in  one  of  them. 
Being  a  bachelor,  he  just  plain 
forgets  that  he  even  has  a  com¬ 
panion  when  he  sees  flowers  or 
books.” 

Fritzberg  actually  began  his 
piano  studies  at  the  age  of  four 
and  made  his  first  tour  when  he 
was  sixteen.  He  graduated  from 
Minneapolis  East  High  School, 
won  a  Juilliard  scholarship  for 
three  years  of  study  under  the  late 
Josef  Lhevinne  and  later  became 
Mr.  Lhevinne’s  assistant.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  BA  degree  in  music  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  has 
taught  privately  and  on  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  North  Texas  State  Col¬ 
lege  and  Washington  State  Col¬ 
lege,  and  concertizes  each  season. 

The  pianist  wins  the  acclaim  of 
critics,  audiences,  orchestra  play¬ 
ers  and  conductors  alike  and  at¬ 
tracts  them  as  personal  friends. 
He  is  so  genuinely  interested  in 
people  that  he  soon  becomes 
“just  one  of  the  musicians”  when 
he  is  working  with  an  orchestra. 

Mr.  Fritzberg’s  February  trip  to 
Detroit  to  fill  the  engagement 
with  the  Scandinavian  Orchestra 
was  fraught  with  difficulty.  After 
spending  several  hours  asleep  in 
a  plane  which  left  Minneapolis  at 
10  P.  M.,  he  awakened  as  the 
stewardess  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder  instructing  him  to  fas¬ 
ten  his  seat  belt  for  the  Minneap- 
(Continued  on  Page  4a) 
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League  Member  Orchestras'  Concert  Calendar, 

Mar.  16  — June  15,  1951 

(Listing  includes  concerts  scheduled  by  only  League-member  orchestras  having  filed  schedules  with  the 
League  office) 


Mar.  16 
Mar.  16 
Mar.  17 
Mar.  19 
Mar.  19 
Mar.  20 
Mar.  20 
Mar.  21 
Mar.  23 


Mar.  24 

Mar. 

2.5 

Mar. 

27 

Mar. 

27 

Mar.  27 

Mar.  28 

Mar. 

28 

Mar.  29 
Mar.  3(( 
Mar.  30 
Mar.  30 

Apr. 

1 

Apr. 

2 

.Apr. 

2 

Apr. 

3 

.Apr. 

3- 

Apr. 

8 

Apr. 

8 

Apr. 

8 

Apr. 

to 

Apr. 

10 

Apr. 

II 

.Apr. 

11 

Apr. 

11 

Apr. 

12 

Apr. 

12 

Apr. 

15 

Apr. 

15 

.Apr. 

15 

Apr. 

15 

Apr. 

17 

Apr. 

17 

Apr. 

18 

Apr. 

18 

Apr. 

19 

Apr. 

20 

Apr. 

20 

Apr. 

21 

Apr. 

22 

Apr. 

22 

Apr. 

22 

Apr. 

22 

Apr. 

24 

Apr. 

26 

Apr. 

26 

Apr. 

27 

Apr. 

29 

Apr. 

30 

Mav 

1 

May 

1 

May 

1 

May 

1 

May 

2 

May 

3 

Mav 

3 

May 

4 

May 

6 

Mav 

7 

May 

8 

May 

11 

May 

13 

May- 

15 

May 

17 

May 

20 

May 

22 

Jum- 

3 

Orcht'.slra 

Erie  ( Pa. )  PhilhaniKuiic 
SprinKiield  (Ohio)  Symphony 
Hhodt*  Island  Philhannonic 
KinKs|>ort  (Tenn.)  Civic  Symphony 
Bethany  Symphony  Orch.  ( Lindshorg,  Ksn.| 
Saginaw  (Mich.)  Civic  Symphony 
Tnmton  (N.  J.)  Symphony 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Symphony  Orch. 
Chattan<K)ga  (Tcnn. )  Philharmonic 


Scandinavian  Symphony  (  Detroit ) 

D(H  tor’s  Orcliestra  (  Akron ) 

SpringHeld  (  Mo. )  Civic  Symphony 
Butler  County  0*'chestra  (Butler,  Pa.) 
Rhode  Island  Philhannonic 

Khtnle  Islaiul  Pliilharmonic 
Fort  Wayne  Pliilharmonic 

DiK-tor'.t  Orchestra  (  Akron ) 

Rhode  Island  Philharmonic 
Duluth  (Minn.)  Symphony  Orch. 
Winston-Salem  (  N.  C. )  Symphony 
Rhcnle  Island  Philhannonic 
Rhmle  Island  Philharmonic 
Business  and  Pnifessional  Meii\  Orchestra 
of  \i*w  Haven  (Conn.) 

Charleston  (  W.  Va. )  Symphony 


Symphony  Society  of  Greater  Hartford 
( Conn. ) 

Kalama/(N)  (Mich.)  Symphony  Orchestra 
Lehigh  N'alley  Symphony,  Allentown,  Pa. 
C'harlotte  (\.C.)  Symphony 
Waukesha  ( \\'is. )  Syniphony 
Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.)  Symphony 


Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Symphony 
Madison  (Wis.)  Civic  Sympluniy 

Hhodt*  Island  Philharmonic 
Doc  tor’s  Orchestra  (  Akron ) 

North  Shore  Philhannonic,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Middletown  (Ohio)  Civic  Ssinphoiiy 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Civic  Symphony 
Cambridge  (Ohio)  String  Choir 
Binninghain  (Ala.)  Civic  Symphony 
Trenton  (  N.  J. )  Symphony 
Rhcnle  Island  Philhannonic 
Wilkinshurg  (Pa.)  Civic  Symphony 
Duluth  (Minn.)  Symphony 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Symphony 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Symphony 
Sioux  City  ( la. )  Symphony 
Businc*ss  and  Professional  Men’s  Orchestra 
of  New  Haven 

Independenc*e  (Mo.)  Syniphony 

HcMisier  Symphony,  Danville,  Ind. 

South  Bend  (Ind.)  Symphony 
Springfield  (Mo.)  Civic  Syniphony 
Quincy  (III.)  Little  Symphony 
DcK'tor’s  Orcliestra  (  Akron  ) 

Rhode  Island  Pliilharmonic 
Springfield  (Ohio)  Symphony 
Norwalk  ( Conn. )  Symphony 

Springfield  Civic  Symphony  (  Mo. ) 
Wilkinshurg  (Pa.)  Civic  Symphony 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Symphony 
Terre*  Haute  (Ind.)  Symphony 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Philhannonic 

St.  Louis  Philhannonic 
Doctor’s  Orchestra  (Akron) 

Oregon  State  Symphon>’ 

Drake-Des  Moines  (la.)  Symphony 
Norwalk  ( Conn. )  Symphony 
Waukesha  ( W’is. )  Symphony 
Bellingham  College-Civic  Orchestra 
Business  and  Professional  Men’s  Orchestra 
of  New'  Haven 
Everett  (  Wash. )  Symphon> 

Tow'n  of  Babylon  (  N.  Y.) 

Cornell  College  Sinfonietta 
Evanston  Civic  Symphony 
Bethany  Symphony  ( Lindshorg,  Kan. ) 


Do  you  need  an  oboist?  Maybe 
someone  at  the  Convention  will 
be  willing  to  trade  you  even  for 
a  viola  player. 


ConducUyr 

Soloivt 

Time 

Fritz  Mahlur 

Internation.il  Pops  Conc*ert 

Night 

Guy  Taylor 

Youth  Concert 

Francis  Madciia 

Childrt*n’s  conc*ert  in  Providence 

8:00 

Roger  Barrigar 

Ernest  I  awreiict*,  tenor 

Jeanne  Chalifoux,  han>ist 

Lloyd  Spear 

Night 

William  A.  Bimis 

Giiglielmo  Sahatini 

N.  J.  State  Teachers  College  Choir 

Night 

Lyman  Wiltse 

Mario  Braggioti,  Pianist 

Night 

Joseph  Hawthorne 

Beethoven,  Ninth  Symphony,  Civic 
Chorus  &  Alice  Howland,  mezzo 
<^oprano,  Frank  Edwinn,  bass, 
Mary  Henderson,  soprano,  Gabor 

Can*lli,  tenor 

Night 

Victor  Kular 

Emil  Telmanyi,  Violinist 

8:30 

Dr.  A.  S.  MtGonnick 

Easter  Concert 

David  Bluinenthal 

George  London,  bass-baritone 

8:15 

Edw  ard  Roncone 

8:15 

Francis  Madeira 

Maiy  Becker,  violinist.  Concert  in 

Providence 

8:15 

FrancLs  Madeiia 

Mary  Becker,  concert  in  New|K>rt 

Igor  BuketotT 

Samiml  Sorin,  ,pianist 

Tschaikowsky  No.  1 

8:30 

Dr.  A.  S.  McConnick 

Concert  for  City  Hospital  of  Akron 

Frances  Madeira 

Mary  Becker-Conc<*rt  in  Pawtucket 

8:30 

Hermann  Herz 

(H*orge  Limdon,  bass-baritone 

Night 

Tames  R.  Lerch 

Nan  Merriman,  mezzo-soprano 

8:30 

Francis  Madeira 

Mary  Becker,  concert  in  WiMinsiKkel 

8:30 

Francis  Madeira 

Mary  Becker,  concert  in  Westerley 

8:;30 

Harry  Berman 

8:30 

Antonio  Modarelli 

Featuring  Mozart  Concertantc  for 
olxK*,  clarinet,  bassiMin  and  Fr. 

horn 

8:. 30 

Fritz  Mahler 

.Night 

Creorge  Heck,  Moshe  Baranov 

Oratorio  Chorale 

Hennan  FcUht 

Paul  Makovsky,  violinist 

HerlH*rt  Fiss 

Paul  Olefsky,  cellist 

3:00 

James  Christian  Pfohl 

8:15 

Melton  \Veht*r 

•Night 

Dr.  Waldo  Cohn 

.■Ml  orchestral,  Bloch-Concerto 

Grosso,  Haydn-*‘Dniin  Roll** 

Svnr'honv 

Night 

Jain'*s  Barnes 

David  Davis,  violiir'  ♦ 

Night 

VValter  Hi*t*rmann 

Madison  comixisers,  artists  &  choral 

Francis  Madeira 

groups 

8:15 

ScIkniI  concert  in  Chimberlaiicl 

Dr.  A.  S.  MtGormick 

Concert  for  a  Convent 

Rolland  Tapley 

High  schiMiI  chonis  and  audition 

3:30 

Miss  Valda  Wilkerson 

winners 

8:1.5 

3:30 

John  Kendall 

“Pops’*  Concert 

Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin 

Gregor  Piatigorsky,  cellist 

8::30 

Cvtiglielmo  Sahatini 

Ramon  N’inay,  tenor 

Night 

Francis  Madeira 

ScIkniI  concert  in  Providence 

Eugen  Reichenfeld 

8:30 

Hermann  Her/ 

All-orchestral 

Niglit 

Jose  Echani/. 

lose  Echaniz,  pianist 

Night 

Lyman  Wiltse 

Winner— Young  Artists 

Nigtit 

Leo  Kucinski 

Margarc*t  Tniman 

8:15 

Hariy  Berman 

8:.30 

Kranklyn  S.  Weddle 

lnde|K*iulence  (h)iiimunity  Music 

Ay's’ll.  Chorus 

4:00 

Thomas  K.  Wilson 

Haydn’s  Creation 

8:00 

Edwyn  11.  Haines 

Blanche  Thebom,  me/zo-soprano 

8:15 

David  Hliimenthal 

“Pops’*  concert 

8:15 

(Vorge  Irwin 

Carolyn  Blakeslee,  soprano 

8:15 

Dr.  A.  S.  Mt'C'onniek 

Conte'"'  for  St.  Thomas  Hospital 

Francis  Madeira 

School  concert  in  Bristol 

Guy  Taylor 

Spring^eld  Civic  Chorus 

8:15 

Quinto  Maganini 

Family  Concert  with  Ruth  Corwin, 

nJ:ini*^‘ 

3:00 

David  Blumcnthal 

•Wilfred  Adler,  pianist 

8:15 

Eugene  Heichenft  hi 

.Ml -orchestral 

8:30 

Antonio  Modarelli 

All  crcheslral 

8:30 

James  Barnes 

Lois  Bannerman,  harjiist 

Night 

Igor  Buketoff 

Chonis— Handel, 

Tildas  Maccabaeus 

8:. 30 

Cierhard  Schroth 

•K  itherine  Sutler 

.Night 

Dr.  A.  S.  McCormick 

Oa’liestra’s  annual  dinner  concert 

Tolin  A.  O’Connor 

•Joseph  Brye— Four  concert  tour 

Dr.  Frank  Noyes 

Winne’"'  of  Young  Artists 

7:15 

Quinto  Maganini 

Anita  Weinberg,  pianist 

8:30 

Milton  Weller 

Night 

Frank  D’Andrea 

Everett  Fritzberg,  pianist 

8:15 

Hariy  Berman 

•Helen  Vinograd 

8:. 30 

Rodney  Bt*ig 

•Evelyn  B(*rg,  mezzo  soprano 

8:. 30 

Christos  Vrionides 

Raymond  Kunichi,  violinist 

Night 

Lloyd  Oakland 

•Helene  Jolas,  pianist 

Pauline  Manchester  Lindsey,  pianist 

4:00 

Hans  Henioit 

8:. 30 

Lloyd  Spear 

Student  Soloists 

•Local  artists 

Is  your  manager  coming  to  the 
Convention?..  If  so,  he’ll  be  more 
valuable  to  you  next  year. 


What — a  deficit!  Learn  how 
other  orchestras  liquidate  ’em  at 
the  Convention! 


"This  Is  How 
It  Was  Done"  I 

BY  A.  H.  MILLER  ' 

Mgr.  Duluth  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Editor's  Note:  The  January  I 
1951  issue  of  the  News  Letter 
carried  a  news  item  (p.4.)  regard¬ 
ing  the  purchase  of  a  Duluth 
Symphony  concert  by  the  CIO 
Union,  Local  1096  of  the  Cooler- 
ator  Corporation.  Immediately, 
the  editor  received  many  letters 
asking  “How  was  it  done?”  Here¬ 
with  are  the  details.) 

The  Duluth  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  made  news  on  January  14, 
when  it  played  a  concert  entirely 
bought  out  by  the  CIO  Union, 
Local  1096  of  the  Coolerator  Cor¬ 
poration,  manufacturers  of  elec¬ 
tric  refrigerators  and  deep  freez¬ 
ers,  for  its  employees  and  their 
families.  A  large  audience  at¬ 
tended. 

Of  special  significance  was  the 
fact  that  the  Symphony  Associa¬ 
tion  did  not  approach  the  Cooler¬ 
ator  company,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  idea  was  born  within 
the  firm. 

It  so  happened  that  for  some 
time  the  symphony  association 
had  dreamed  of  a  plan  whereby 
large  industry  would  step  in  and 
sponsor  a  concert  for  its  em¬ 
ployees,  and  it  finally  discovered 
that  there  were  those  in  industry 
who  shared  the  dream.  In  the 
case  of  the  Coolerator  Company, 
it  was  Harold  Wright — employee 
of  the  Coolerator  Company;  Eu¬ 
gene  Orren — who  supervises  the 
firm’s  maintenance  engineering 
program  throughout  the  U.  S. 
and  plays  first  flute  with  the 
Duluth  Symphony;  and  Ralph 
Hamlin,  a  painter  for  Coolerator 
and  chairman  of  the  company’s 
activities  committee.  These  men 
sold  the  idea  to  the  company’s 
union  and  then  to  the  company 
itself.  After  this  had  been  done, 
these  same  men  approached  the 
symphony  association  on  giving 
such  a  concert.  Surely,  this  is 
an  example  of  the  true  American 
spirit — an  orchestra  of  the  people, 
playing  for  the  people.  Here  was 
a  Duluth  industry  interested  in 
bringing  the  fine  music  of  the 
city’s  own  musicians  to  its  entire 
personnel! 

The  concert  was  scheduled  and 
the  next  step  was  the  delicate 
matter  of  programming  for  such 
a  group.  It  would  be  the  first 
time  for  many  of  the  adults  as 
well  as  their  children  to  see  and 
hear  a  symphony  orchestra. 

“I  think  this  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  strike  a  body 
blow  against  the  ‘symphony  pre¬ 
judice,’  ”  said  Hermann  Herz, 
conductor.  “I’m  sure  this  coming 
concert  will  be  a  pleasant  sur¬ 
prise  to  a  lot  of  persons  who  think 
they  can’t  understand  symphonic 
music.” 

The  program  included  the  Largo 
from  “The  New  World  Symphony” 
by  Dvorak;  selections  from  “Okla¬ 
homa”;  Strauss’  “Emperor  Waltz”; 
“The  Worried  Drummer”;  “Piz¬ 
zicato  Polka”  and  the  40-voice 
(Continued  on  Page  4a) 
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Morano  Tax  Bill — 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
Indiana  and  likewise  member  of 
the  Fort  Wayne  Symphony  Exec¬ 
utive  Board  recently  sent  a  fine 
statement  of  the  purposes  and 
needs  of  community  symphonies 
to  the  Honorable  Homer  E.  Cape- 
hart  of  Indiana. 

.  No  Symphony  orchestra  is  or 
can  be  self  supporting  and  all  of  them 
depend  for  their  existence  upon  sub¬ 
stantial  contributions  from  citizens 
and  business  houses  in  the  commu¬ 
nity.  The  burder  of  this  tax  is  great 
and  in  many  cases  it  may  mean  the 
difference  between  operation  or 
abandonment  of  a  great  civic  asset. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  fundamental 
theory  of  admission  taxes  .should  be 
applied  to  non-profit  enterprises  of 
this  kind. 

"Symphony  orchestras  do  more 
than  play  symphonic  music  for  cer¬ 
tain  music  lovers.  The  Fort  W^ne 
Orchestra  is  a  definite  asset  to  Fort 
Wayne  and  the  surrounding  territory. 
Its  leaders  work  with  the  music 
teachers  in  the  public  schools.  It 
gives  children’s  concerts  which  have 
greatly  stimulated  a  love  of  good 
music  among  our  young  people  and 
it  annually  raises  scholarship  funds 
to  assist  deserving  young  musicians. 
It  has  many  other  functions  which  I 
am  sure  are  of  great  public  benefit, 
but  as  I  have  said,  its  financial  prob¬ 
lems  are  always  acute  and  the  fed¬ 
eral  admissions  tax  constitutes  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  its  operating  cost.” 

It  is  generally  felt  that  as  U.  S. 
Senators  and  Representatives  are 
advised  of  the  details  of  operation, 
achievements,  purposes  and  needs 
of  the  symphonies  within  their 
own  states  and  districts,  they  will 
welcome  the  opportunity  offered 
by  the  Morano  Bill  to  extend  and 
stabilize  the  national  and  local 
educational  and  cultural  influence 
of  America’s  symphony  orches¬ 
tras. 


Fritzberg — 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
olis  landing. 

“You  mean  Detroit,  don’t  you?’’ 
he  queried. 

“No,  we  couldn’t  land  in  De¬ 
troit  because  of  fog,  so  we  re¬ 
turned  you  to  Minneapolis.” 

“But,  I  have  a  rehearsal  in  De¬ 
troit  tonight,”  he  protested. 

“Sorry,”  smiled  the  stewardess. 

Next  came  a  wild  skirmish  to 
try  and  catch  up  with  the  only 
train  which  had  left  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  station  as  the  plane 
landed.  He  found  a  daring  taxi 
driver  and  after  a  breath  taking 
ride  to  St.  Paul,  Fritzberg  caught 
the  train  there  and  made  the 
Detroit  rehearsal  with  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  Symphony — on  time! 

Kai  Rasmussen,  president  of 
the  Scandinavian  Symphony, 
speaking  of  Mr.  Fritzberg’s  rec¬ 
ent  appearance  with  the  orchestra 
stated,  “It  was  a  great  experience 
to  have  him  with  us,  for  he 
is  an  artist  of  true  color,  and  it 
is  my  hope  to  have  him  as  a 
friend  for  many  years  to  come.” 

Because  of  his  special  interest 
in  work  with  orchestras,  Fritz¬ 
berg  has  developed  a  large  con¬ 
certo  repertoire  including  both 
classical  and  contemporary  works. 
He  played  the  Wilhelm  Sten- 
hammer  Concerto  No.  2  with  the 
Scandinavian  Symphony  and  of¬ 
fers  concertos  by  Scriabin,  Tche- 
repnin,  Prokofieff,  DeFalla’s  con¬ 
certo  for  piano  and  small  orches¬ 


tra  as  well  as  the  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  Haydn,  Liszt,  Mozart, 
Rachmaninoff,  Tschaikoswky  and 
von  Weber  works. 

Mr.  Fritzberg  recently  became  a 
member  of  the  League  and  as  he 
learned  of  the  problems,  struggles, 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  com¬ 
munity  orchestras  as  they  are 
developing  fine  music  in  their 
own  communities,  he  instructed 
Mrs.  Hoffman  to  take  all  of  these 
things  into  account  as  she  made 
the  financial  arrangements  for  his 
appearances  with  League -mem¬ 
ber  orchestras. 


Duluth — 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 
Coolerator  Male  Chorus  appeared 
on  the  program  with  the  orches¬ 
tra. 

And  just  to  make  sure  that 
this  example  of  the  American 
way  of  living  penetrated  the  Iron 
Curtain,  the  Coolerator  Corpora¬ 
tion  contacted  the  U.  S.  State 
Department,  told  them  the  story 
and  arrangements  were  made  to 
record  the  concert  for  the  “Voice 
of  America”.  A  local  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  KDAL,  made  the  recordings. 

The  concert  was  such  a  success 
that  the  Coolerator  firm  is  plan¬ 
ning  on  repeating  it  next  year — 
bigger  and  better.  Officials  of 
the  company  were  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  over  the  results.  There  was 
positive  evidence  that  the  Local 
1096  members  and  their  families 
found  true  pleasure  in  the  con¬ 
cert  in  the  unsolicited  comments 
which  came  pouring  in: 

Mr.  Logan,  foreman  of  the 
trucking  gang  remarked  to  Marge 
Anderson,  “It  was  wonderful!” 

Marjorie  Anderson,  nurse  on 
the  A.  M.  shift  couldn’t  go,  “I 
sent  my  sister  who  came  home 
very  excited  about  the  pterform- 
ance.  All  the  employees  I’ve 
talked  with  have  had  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  entire  program.” 

George  Bushell,  guard,  report¬ 
ed,  “My  family  went.  I  could  not 
go  as  I  was  on  duty.  They  all 
enjoyed  it  very  much.” 

Ed  Teetz,  inspector  in  the  press 
room:  “It  was  very  much  O.K.” 

Armond  La  Flanune,  press  op¬ 
erator — very  enthusiastically:  “It 
was  the  first  symphony  for  both 
my  wife  and  myself.  We  enjoyed 
it  very  much  and  intend  going 
again.  Our  three  little  boys 
seemed  to  like  it  too  as  we  had 
no  trouble  with  them.  They 
were  not  restless  at  any  time.” 

Told  by  Richard  Lindgren,  head 
of  the  employment  office:  “One  of 
the  older  men  came  in  and  said, 
T  almost  cried — enjoyed  the  music 
so  much!’  ” 


At  the  Convention  you  will 
hear  about  other  similar  pro¬ 
grams. 


Convention  Dates — May  25,  26,  27 


Want  to  know  how  to  sell  more 
tickets?  Find  out  how  at  the 
Convention! 


Learn  more  about  the  Scandin¬ 
avian  orchestra  from  Mr.  Ras¬ 
mussen  at  the  Convention. 


New  League 
Members 

The  League  extends  a  welcome 
to  the  following  organizations  and 
individuals  who  have  affiliated 
recently. 

Organizations 

Allentown  Symphony  Associa¬ 
tion,  (Pa.) 

American  String  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation 

Anderson  Symphony  Orchestra 
(S.C.) 

Arkansas  Valley  Symphony 
Orchestra  (Colo.) 

Bellingham  College-Civic  Or¬ 
chestra  (Wash.) 

Bethany  Symphony  Orchestra 
(Lindsborg,  Kan.) 

Bismarck  Symphony  Orchestra 
Assoc.  (N.  D.) 

Bloomington  -  Normal  Sym¬ 
phony  (Illinois) 

•Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
(Mass.) 

Brockton  Orchestral  Society 
(Mass.) 

Burbank  Symphony  Assoc. 
(Calif.) 

Business  and  Professional 
Men’s  Orchestra  of  New 
Haven  (Conn.) 

Butler  County  Orchestral  Assoc. 
(Pa.) 

Cambridge  String  Choir  (Ohio) 

Chicago  Public  Library 

•Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 

Clintonville  Civic  Orchestra 
(Wis.) 

Cornell  College  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  (Mount  Vernon,  la.) 

Everett  Symphony  Orchestra 
(Wash.) 

Florida  West  Coast  Symphony 
(Sarasota,  Fla.) 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College  (St. 
Peter,  Minn.) 

Harvard  College  Library 
(Mass.) 

Hastings  Civic  Symphony 
(Neb.) 

Hood  River  Music  Assoc.  (Ore¬ 
gon) 

Kenosha  Symphony  Orchestra 
( (Wis.) 

Kingsport  Civic  Symphony 
(Term.) 

•Little  Symphony  Society,  Inc., 
N.  Y.  City 

Mansfield  Community  Sym¬ 
phony  (Pa.) 

Montgomery  Civic  Orchestra 
(Ala.) 

New  Brunswick  Civic  Sym¬ 
phony  (N.  J.) 

•New  York  Philharmonic  Or¬ 
chestra  (N.  Y.) 

•Oklahoma  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra,  (Oklahoma  City,  Okla.) 

Oregon  State  College  Symphony 
(Corvallis,  Ore.) 

Pasadena  Civic  Music  Assoc. 
(Calif.) 

•Philadelphia  Orchestra  (Pa.) 

Quincy  Little  Symphony  (Illi¬ 
nois) 

•G.  Ricordi  &  Co.  (New  York 
City) 

•Rochester  Philharmonic  Or¬ 
chestra  (N.  Y.) 

St.  Paul  Civic  Orchestra 
(Minn.) 

Scandinavian  Symphony  So¬ 
ciety  of  Detroit  (Mich.) 

Sequoia  Ssmnphony  Orchestra 
(San  Carlos,  Calif.) 

Toledo  Orchestra  (Ohio) 

Twin  City  Symphonic  Society, 
Benton  Harbor  and  St.  Jos¬ 
eph,  Mich. 


University  of  Bridgeport  Com¬ 
munity  Orchestra,  (Conn.) 
University  of  Wisconsin  Sym¬ 
phony 

University  of  Wyoming  Sym¬ 
phony  Orch. 

•Service  Members 
Individuals 

Axelrod,  Paul  —  Providence, 

R.  I., — music  dealer 

Bates,  Kenneth  O.,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Chapman,  Frank — New  York 
City — Artist  representative 
Chazanoff,  Dan  —  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  cellist 

Dalrymple,  G.  H.,  Hollywood, 
Calif. — Artist  representative 
Decker,  Rubin,  New  Haven, 
Conn. — Member  of  New  Ha¬ 
ven  Symphony 

de  Ridder,  Allard,  Vancouver, 
B.  C. — Conductor 
Dimton,  W.  R.  Ill,  Louisville, 
Ky. — Exec.  Secy,  of  Louisville 
Fund 

Fiedler,  William  Max,  Alfred, 
N.  Y.  —  Conductor,  faculty 
member  of  Alfred  University 
Fritzberg,  Everett,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. — Concert  pianist 
Harvey,  Mrs.  Samuel  C.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. — Pres.  New  Ha¬ 
ven  Symphony 

Kalamazoo  Symphony  Board 
Members  (Mich.) 

Birch,  Dr.  William 
Crabb,  Mrs.  Eduard 
Mehaffie,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Todd,  Mr.  Winship 
Wheeler,  Mr.  W.  O. 

Kalmus,  Edwin  F.,  New  York — 
Music  publisher 
Kaplan,  Max,  Urbana,  Illinois — 
Member  of  faculty — Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois 

Kendrick,  Harold,  Erie,  Pa. — 
Mgr.  Erie  Philharmonic 
McDowell,  Everett,  Anderson, 

S.  C. — Conductor  Anderson 
Symphony 

Mahler,  Fritz,  Erie,  Pa., — Con¬ 
ductor  Erie  Philharmonic 
Matthews,  Willard,  New  York 
City — Artist  Representative 
Michota,  Sigmund,  Mansfield, 
Pa.  —  Conductor  Mansfield 
Community  Symphony,  Fac¬ 
ulty  member — State  Teachers 
College 

Mitchell,  Marjorie,  Charlottes¬ 
ville,  Va.,  Concert  pianist 
Novak,  Kalman,  Natick,  Mass. — 
Assoc.  Cond.,  Civic  Symphony 
of  Boston 

O’Neil,  William  J.,  Thompson- 
ville.  Conn. — Cond.  Enfield 
Symphony 

Roth,  Heinrich,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
— Music  dealer 

Schuster,  Kurt  S.,  Willow  Run, 
Michigan.  Univ.  of  Michigan 
graduate  student. 

Stevenson,  Walter  M.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. — Clarinetist 
Taylor,  Guy,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
Conductor  Springfield  Sym¬ 
phony 


Convention  Dates — May  25,  26,  27 


Attend  the  Convention  tax  ses¬ 
sion  on  Friday,  May  25th. 


Send  your  Women’s  Committee 
members  to  the  Convention. 


Convention  Dates — May  25,  26,  27 


Send  your  board  members  to 
the  Convention! 
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TALENT  POOL  APPLICATION  FORMS 

Orchestras  and  musicians  may  file  applications  with  the  League  which  will  serve  as  a  liaison  agency  between  orchestras 
and  players.  The  League  cannot  guarantee  placements. 


AMERICAN  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  LEAGUE— MUSICIAN'S  APPLICATION  FORM 


Registration  Fee 
League  members;  no  fee 
Non-members:  $2.00  end. 


Name 


Address  . . .  Phone 

Instrument  . . 

Personal  History:  Education:  No.  of  years) 

Age  .  .  High  school 

Nationality  _ _ _  College  Degree 

Religion  .  Name 

Married  Conservatory  Degree 

No.  ot  dependents  Name 


List  orchestral  experience: 


What  kind  of  security  employment  do  you  want? 


In  what  kind  of  work  have  you  had  actual  experience? 


(Mail  to  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League,  P.  O.  Box  164,  Charleston,  West  Virginia.) 


AMERICAN  SYMPHONY  OCHESTRA  LEAGUE— ORCHESTRA  APPLICATION  FORM 


Registration  Fee 
League  members:  no  fee 
Non-members:  $5.00  end. 


Orchestra  . . . 

Address  . .  . . : . . .  Phone 

Name  of  Conductor  for  1951-52  . 

Address  .  . .  Phone  . 

Name  of  person  handling  personnel  for  1951-52  ..  . . 

Address  .  .  . . .  .  Phone 

Orchestral  Information: 

Total  Total  No.  Total  No.  No.  No.  not  Average  yearly 

Budget  engagements  musicians  paid  paid  amount  paid  to  each  musician 

1950- 51  . . . 

1951- 52  . 


Within  last  3  years,  has  orchestra  at  any  time  defaulted  in  payments  to  players?  . 

Has  orchestra  established  a  citizen’s  committee  to  help  in  obtaining  jobs  for  players? 
In  general,  what  kind  of  employment  will  be  available  for  musicians? . 


List  personnel  wanted  for  19.51-52  season.  Indicate  whether  or  not  section  leaders  are  wanted. 


(Mail  to  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League — P.  O.  Box  164,  Charleston,  W.  Va.) 
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Knoxville  Symphony  Forum— Where  You  Learn  and  Like  It! 


by  Christine  Inge 


(Editor's  Note:  The  $64  question 
in  the  symphony  world  is  “How 
do  you  interest  more  people  in 
symphony  music?”  The  Knoxville 
Symphony  found  one  answer 
which  worked.  The  story  is  told 
by  the  chairman  of  the  project.) 

I  must  admit  that  when  our 
Knoxville  Symphony  conductor, 
Mr.  David  Van  Vactor,  began  to 
dust  us  off  and  revitalize  us  with 
such  things  as  educational  con¬ 
certs,  a  training  orchestra,  stu¬ 
dent  tune-writing  contest,  etc., 
that  an  added  fillip  “A  Forum” 
was  a  vast  unknown  as  far  as  1 
was  concerned.  It  started  three 
years  ago  with  very  well  known 
and  entertaining  lecturers  chosen 
and  brought  to  Knoxville  by  Mr. 
Van  Vactor.  There  was  Henry 
Cowell,  the  composer,  and  a  de¬ 
light  if  ever  there  was  one;  Vir¬ 
gil  Thomson  who  revealed  the 
inner  workings  of  a  music  critic 
and  read  some  of  Gertrude  Stein’s 
libretto  for  his  “Mother  of  Us  All” 
(our  orchestra  played  some  of  it); 
Mr.  Carleton  Sprague-Smith 
whom  I  did  not  hear  but  who  is 
handsome  enough  not  to  have  to 
utter  a  word — and  others  of  like 
caliber. 

These  meetings  should  have 
brought  out  all  of  Knoxville,  made 
new  audience  members  and  sold 
more  symphony  tickets.  But  they 
didn’t.  The  musicians  and  those 
who  had  always  supported  our 
symphony  were  there,  but  the 
potential  subscribers — those  new 
people  we  wanted  and  must  have 
— were  not  among  those  present. 

We  were  charging  a  small  ad¬ 
mission  of  50c  at  the  door  or  $2.50 
for  season  tickets  and  that  year 
sold  about  90  tickets,  but  many  of 
those  who  purchased  tickets  didn’t 
come  to  the  Forum.  We  weren’t 
so  worried  about  the  money  end 
of  it  because  it  wasn’t  devised  as 
a  money  making  project.  What  we 
wanted  to  do  was  to  increase  in¬ 
terest  in  our  orchestra. 

The  second  year,  attendance 
continued  to  drop  and  the  last 
meeting  of  the  season  was  at¬ 
tended  by  17  people.  Our  lecturer 
lectured,  our  17  listened,  but  the 
acting  chairman  was  miserable. 
At  the  end  of  the  meeting  she  sug¬ 
gested  that  instead  of  drinking 
our  cokes  and  saying  polite 
nothings — that  we  all  “set  around” 
end  let  our  hair  down  about  the 
Forum.  Madame  Chairman  start¬ 
ed  things  by  asking:  “What  is 
your  idea  of  a  forum?” 

Timidly,  then  more  confidently 
and  finally  torrentially — the  ideas 
came  forth. 

“We  have  enough  entertain¬ 
ment  in  Knoxville.  We  would 
like  to  learn  something  about  the 
music  the  orchestra  is  going  to 
play.” 

“Can’t  we  have  these  meetings 
free?  By  the  time  we’ve  bought 
season  tickets  for  the  whole 
family,  we  feel  we  can’t  afford 
the  Forum  too.” 

“We  should  have  more  publicity 


“I  enjoy  participating  in  a  thing 
of  this  sort — asking  questions, 
etc.” 

“I  should  like  to  meet  some  of 
the  artists.” 

Then  Madame  Chairman  asked, 
“Would  you  like  to  have  a  piano 
here,  play  the  themes  of  the 
music  from  the  concerts  and  may¬ 
be  sing  and  clap  out  the  rhy- 
thems?”  The  hands  went  up  and 
the  heads  nodded  in  assent. 

Well,  right  here  was  enough 
material  to  start  a  new  plan!  A 
rough  outline  of  a  new  Forum 
series  was  drawn  up  and  the 
chairman  presented  it  to  the  or¬ 
chestra  executive  board.  Under¬ 
standably  enough,  the  board 
members  were  luke  warm.  They 
pointed  out  that  the  previous  pro¬ 
gram  hadn’t  worked,  people 
hadn’t  come,  there  were  too  many 
other  musical  events  going  on — 
and  why  bother?  But  with  so 
many  possibilities  opened  up  as 
the  result  of  the  roimd  table 
discussion,  the  chairman  urged 
that  the  Forum  be  given  one  more 
chance.  The  executive  board  fin¬ 
ally  agreed  to  put  a  small  amount 
of  money  in  the  budget  for  Forum 
expenses — and  the  Forum  became 
legitimate — and  free! 

Next,  we  must  hire  a  hall,  rent 
a  piano,  block  out  our  programs 
in  detail,  get  our  lecturers  and 
find  a  master-of-ceremonies.  We 
needed  a  presiding  officer  who 
knew  enough  about  music  not  to 
be  illiterate  but  also  someone  who 
could  control  the  meetings  so  that 
the  discussions  would  not  become 
too  technical. 

It  was  a  wonderful  year  to  start 
all  of  this,  for  our  soloists  were 
all  local  people.  Each  of  them 
talked  over  plans  with  the  chair¬ 
man  and  immediately  became  en¬ 
thused  and  generated  ideas.  Our 
piano  soloist,  Alfred  Schmied  who 
was  playing  two  concertos — a 
Hindemith  and  a  Caesar  Franck, 
said  he  would  both  play  and 
analyze  them  at  the  Forum.  He 
offered  to  pick  out  the  main 
themes  for  the  audience  to  sing 
and  promised  that  everyone 
would  go  out  yodeling  “Sweet 
Hindemith.” 

John  Tynell,  our  baritone  solo¬ 
ist,  promised  to  bring  members 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee 
chorus  to  the  Forum  and  give  us 
excerpts  of  Bach’s  Christmas 
Oratorio. 

Our  conductor  offered  to  take 
apart  the  1st  Brahms  Symphony 
when  he  lectured.  For  his  pro¬ 
gram,  we  decided  to  give  each 
person  the  first  page  of  the  con¬ 
ductor’s  score  (in  miniature)  to 
let  them  see  how  a  concert  looks 
from  the  podium. 

We  found  our  presiding  officer 
in  the  person  of  a  doctor  who 
was  a  staunch  symphony  suppor¬ 
ter  and  who  had  played  cello  once 
upon  a  time.  He  became  the  key 
person  in  the  Forum — did  part  of 
the  lecturing,  provided  a  thread 
of  continuity  from  one  meeting  to 
the  next,  did  not  hesitate  to  in¬ 


terrupt  the  speakers  if  they  used 
a  technical  term  which  the  doctor 
himself  did  not  understand,  and 
held  pre-Forum  sessions  with 
each  lecturer  in  order  to  sort  of 
filter  the  program.  Prior  to  each 
meeting,  the  doctor  worked  with 
the  lecturers  on  the  themes  to  be 
highlighted  and  together  with  the 
chairman — “wrote  out  the  les¬ 
sons”  and  illustrative  material 
was  mimeographed  for  the  audi¬ 
ence.  In  our  presiding  officer,  the 
audience  came  to  feel  that  they 
had  “someone  on  our  side,”  as  one 
person  expressed  it. 

We  advertised  the  Forum  at  the 
opening  of  the  fall  season  through 
a  little  informal  booklet,  illus¬ 
trated  by  clever  cartoons  and 
catch  phrases.  The  cover  pictured 
two  “stick”  people  with  the  cap¬ 
tion — 

“Do  you  too  say:  ‘I  love  music, 
but  I  don’t  understand  it?’  Let’s 
learn  together.  Is  that  a  clarinet 
or  an  oboe  I  hear?  Did  you  say 
that  kettledrums  can  be  tuned 
and  harps  have  pedals?” 

This  was  followed  by  an¬ 
nouncements  and  descriptions  of 
each  program — each  illustrated 
by  cartoons. 


At  the  Forum  meetings  (held  on 
Sunday  afternoons  preceding  the 
Tuesday  night  concerts),  the  au¬ 
dience  listened,  sang,  clapped 
rhythms,  asked  questions,  had  fun 
and  “learned”  about  music  and 
the  orchestra. 

Did  the  plan  work?  Yes,  we 
think  it  did.  There  were  165  peo¬ 
ple  at  the  first  Forum  meeting, 
175  at  the  second.  Later  in  the 
year  there  was  some  fluctuation 
in  attendance,  but  our  smallest 
audience  numbered  70  people. 
Mothers  and  fathers  brought  their 
children.  There  were  more  men 
in  the  audience  than  ever  before 
(and  everybody  knows  that  it’s 
mostly  the  men  who  say  they 
“don’t  understand  s  y  m  p  h  on  y 
music”).  The  audience  members 
participated  with  an  eagerness 
and  spontaneity  which  served  as 
a  marvelous  “pepper-upper”  for 
the  lecturers.  We  have  had  fan 
mail  and  unsolicited  newspaper 
comment  and  publicity.  However, 
we  will  feel  that  we  have  really 
succeeded  when  we  have  packed 
our  concert  hall  to  the  rafters  for 
each  symphony  concert  with  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  listening  with  eager¬ 
ness,  intelligence  and  enjoyment 


Orckeitra  Repertoire 

Recent  Additions  to  Our  Library 
Authorized  American  Reprints  of 
Original  European  Editions 


BEETHOVEN 


Coriolanus,  Overture 
Egmont,  Overture 

BIZET 

Symphony  in  C 

BRAHMS 

Hungarian  Dances 
Nos.  5,  6,  &  7 
11-16 
17-21 

DVORAK 

Symphony  No.  2 

GOLDMARK 

Rustic  Wedding 
Symphony 


HAYDN 

Oxford  Symphony  No.  1 6 

HUMPERDINCK 

Dream  Pantomime  from 
"Hansel  &  Gretel" 

REZNICEK 

Donna  Diana,  Overture 

SCHUBERT 

Symphony  No.  7  in  C 

WAGNER 

Ride  of  the  Valkyries 
Siegfried's  Death  & 
Funeral  March 
Gaod  Friday  Spell — 
Parsifal 


Transposed  Ports  for  Standard  Instrumentotion  Included  in  Set 

Prices  contained  in  the  new  AMP  Orchestra  Catalogue 

Associated  Music  Publishers,  Inc. 

25  West  45th  Street  New  York  City  19,  N.  Y. 
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St.  Louis  Philharmonic  — Organization 
Plans  for  Annual  Fund  Raising  Campaign 

The  organization  and  execution  of  a  successful  orchestra  mainten¬ 
ance  fund  drive  carried  on  by  the  playing  personnel  of  the  orchestra 
is  one  of  the  factors  contributing  to  the  success  of  many  community 
symphonies — especially  those  established  in  large  cities. 

The  St.  Louis  Philharmonic  Orchestra  carries  on  such  a  drive  most 


successfully  each  year.  The  or¬ 
ganization  structure  and  the  rou¬ 
tine  for  handling  the  1950-51 
drive  follows; 

A  mimeographed  campaign  in¬ 
formation  sheet  and  a  player’s 
printed  orchestra  manual  of  gen¬ 
eral  information  about  the  or¬ 
ganization  are  distributed  early 
in  the  fall  to  all  members  of  the 
orchestra. 

“Patron  Drive  Information  Bul¬ 
letin 

“The  St.  Louis  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  is  your  orchestra.  It 
is  managed  by  member's  of  the 
orchestra  elected  by  you.  As  a 
self-governed  symphony,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  unique  organizations 
of  its  kind  in  America,  having 
been  founded  in  1860.  It  has 
devoted  its  entire  resources  and 
energies  to  the  development,  en¬ 
joyment  and  appreciation  of  good 
music  in  this  community. 

“The  operation  of  the  orchestra 
requires  an  annual  budget  of 
about  $6,000,  most  of  which  must 
come  from  the  subscriptions  of 
Sustaining  and  Associate  mem¬ 
bers.  Here  is  the  proposed  sched¬ 
ule  of  income  and  outgo  for  this 


season; 

Where  Our  Money  Comes  From 
Associate  and  Sustaining 

memberships  _ _ $5,000 

Dues  of  playing  members 

of  orchestra  . 700 

Profit  from  program  ad¬ 
vertising  . 100 

Interest  and  misc.  in¬ 
come  200 


Total  $6,000 

Where  Our  Money  Goes 
Conductor’s  salary  $2,500 

Concert  and  rehearsal 

hall  costs  . .  1,800 

Music,  special  instrument 
costs,  stationery  and 

printing  .  .  1,200 

Drayage, insurance, 
postage,  etc.  — .  500 


Total  $6,000 

“Plans  for  This  Season 


“Since  there  is  no  sale  of  tickets 
for  Philharmonic  concerts  and 
since  the  dues  of  the  playing 
members  provide  but  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  funds  necessary  to 
operate  the  orchestra,  it  is  up 
to  us  as  orchestra  members  to 
sell  as  many  Patron  member¬ 
ships  as  possible. 

“The  Patron  drive  this  year 
begins  with  the  first  rehearsal, 
Sept.  20,  and  runs  four  weeks, 
ending  Oct.  18.  The  orchestra 
members  will  be  divided  into 
team  groups,  each  with  a  captain, 
which  will  meet  each  week  of  the 
drive  during  rehearsal  intermis¬ 
sion.  A  report  of  each  team’s 
progress  will  be  posted  before 
the  close  of  each  rehearsal  during 
the  drive.” 

Another  mimeographed  re¬ 
lease  was  then  issued  to  each 
of  the  16  team  captains.  Teams 


consisted  of  six  members,  in¬ 
cluding  the  captain.  (Elditor’s 
Note;  In  analyzing  the  team  per- 
sormel,  there  seems  to  be  no 
clear  indication  that  the  teams 
were  organized  along  instrumen¬ 
tation  lines.  Although  there  were 
four  teams  of  “strings  only”,  all 
others  were  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  various  sections 
throughout  the  orchestra.) 

“General  Instructions  to  Cap¬ 
tains. 

1.  Make  all  members  of  your 
team  acquainted  with  each  other 
and  give  them  general  informa¬ 
tion  on  orchestra  routine,  signing 
out  of  music  etc. 

2.  It  is  your  obligation  to  see 
that  every  member  of  your  team 
participates  in  the  Patron  Drive. 

3.  Captains  are  to  preside  at 
meetings  of  their  team  at  the 
start  of  each  rehearsal  intermis¬ 
sion  during  the  Drive.  At  first 
rehearsal,  Captains  are  to  be  on 
hand  at  7;30  p.  m.  in  order  to  meet 
their  teams  members  individually 
before  the  rehearsal  begins.  Each 
member  of  the  orchestra  will  be 
handed  a  card  with  his  captain’s 
name  on  it.  The  captain  will  in¬ 
troduce  himself  if  not  already 
acquainted.  Captain  will  then 
show  members  where  the  me¬ 
chanical  A  is  located,  tell  them 
they  are  expected  to  tune  their 
instruments  to  this  A  before  each 
rehearsal.  Captain  then  seats  the 
players  and  tells  them  where 
their  team  will  meet  during  in¬ 
termission. 

“Instructions  to  Captains  on  Pa¬ 
tron  Drive 

1.  Explain  the  need  for  the 
drive.  'Ticket  and  other  privileges 
of  each  type  of  member  are  as 
follows; 

a.  Sustaining  Members  ($10.00 
per  season)  are  entitled  to  receive 
four  first  choice  tickets  per  con¬ 
cert,  “Intermezzo”  (Philhar¬ 
monic’s  news  bulletin)  and  list¬ 
ing  in  program. 

b.  Associate  members  ($3.00  per 
season)  are  entitled  to  receive 
two  tickets  per  concert  and  “In- 
lermezzo”  Ticket  requests  of  as¬ 
sociate  members  are  handled 
after  those  of  Sustaining  Mem¬ 
bers  and  playing  members  of  the 
orchestra. 

2.  Team  captains  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  issuing 
to  each  member  of  their  teams, 
campaign  kits  which  include; 

a.  List  of  former  patrons  ob¬ 
tained  by  orchestra  player. 

b.  Supply  of  orchestra  bro¬ 
chures. 

c.  Instruction  sheet  for  mem¬ 
bers. 

d.  Combination  enrollment  and 
receipt  slips. 

3.  Captain  instructed  to  turn 
in  report  slip  and  remittances  at 
the  end  of  each  intermission, 
itemizing  the  performance  of  his 
team  members  during  the  week. 


Marjorie  Mitchell, 
Piano  Soloist 
With  Charleston 
Symphony 

One  night  this  January,  a  tall, 
dark  haired  girl,  dressed  in  a 
beautiful,  silver-satin  gown, 
walked  on  the  concert  stage, 
bowed  to  the  audience  members 
as  though  they  were  old  friends, 
flashed  a  greeting  to  the  orchestra 
players,  riveted  her  eyes  on  An¬ 
tonio  Modarelli,  conductor  of  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Symphony 
and  forthwith  gave  a  performance 
of  the  Saint-Saens  G.  Minor 
Concerto  which  literally  brought 
down  the  house.  With  humility 
and  graciousness,  Marjorie  Mitch¬ 
ell  then  thanked  the  orchestra 
and  the  conductor,  charmingly- 
but  with  no  trace  of  the  “grand 
manner” — acknowledged  the  ova¬ 
tion  from  the  audience  which  was 
wildly  applauding  an  hitherto  un¬ 
known  artist  purely  because  of  its 
sheer  joy  in  her  music,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  catch  a  2  a.  m.  train — 
for  the  hours  when  she  was  Mar¬ 
jorie  Mitchell,  concert  pianist 
were  fast  giving  way  to  those 


4.  Quotas  for  teams  are  estab¬ 
lished  in  terms  of  new  member¬ 
ships,  renewals,  etc.,  based  on 
previous  seasons.  Each  team  is 
assigned  an  average  obligation  to 
raise  $147.00  of  which  $80  could 
reasonably  expected  to  be  in  re¬ 
newals  and  $67  in  new  patrons’ 
contributions. 

5.  Awards  of  concert  tickets  to 
be  made  to  the  person  on  each 
team  who  raised  the  highest 
amount  of  money  within  his 
team.” 

At  the  completion  of  the  drive, 
a  mimeographed  report  was  dis¬ 
tributed,  giving  the  results  of  the 
drive  in  terms  of  money  raised 
by  each  team  and  by  each  player. 
ITie  following  results  were  re¬ 
ported; 

Team  Records 

1.  Six  teams  topped  their  quotas 
of  $147.00.  Three  raised  well  over 
$200  and  one — $356. 

2.  Two  teams  raised  more  than 
$100,  but  didn’t  meet  the  quota. 

3.  Remaining  eight  teams; 
Amounts  raised  No.  of  teams 

$30-$  40  1 

60-  70  2 

80-  90  3 

90-  100  2 


Individual  Players  Records. 

1.  Of  the  97  orchestra  mem¬ 
bers,  76  were  producers  in  the 
drive,  21  were  not. 

2.  "rhe  highest  amount  of  money 
raised  by  any  one  member  was 
$309 — raised  by  Walter  F.  Hell- 
mich,  violinist. 

3.  The  next  three  highest 

amounts — $211,  $172  and  $153 

were  raised  by  woodwind  players. 

4.  String  players  averaged 
$23.00  each;  woodwind  players 
$51.00  each;  brass  and  percussion 
players  $7.00  each. 

Orchestra  Record. 

The  total  funds  needed  for  the 
entire  season  were  raised  and  it 
is  expected  that  there  will  be  a 
surplus  of  about  $500. 


when  she  would  again  become 
Miss  Mitchell,  piano  teach  at  9 
a.  m.  in  Charlottesville,  Virginia.  I 

Marjorie  Mitchell  first  came  to  | 
the  attention  of  the  League  when, 
unannounced  but  completely 
poised,  she  stepped  into  the 
Charleston  Symphony  office  many 
months  ago  and  without  further 
ado  asked  for  an  audition.  Con¬ 
ductor  Modarelli  was  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  her  work  and  the 
engagement  arrangements  were 
later  completed. 

Her  story  is  the  story  of  the  sin¬ 
cere,  tremendously  talented  but 
relatively  unknown  young,  Amer¬ 
ican  artist  who  has  so  much  to 
offer  American  concert  audiences. 
The  daughter  of  a  fine  woman 
pianist  and  teacher.  Miss  Mitch¬ 
ell  first  studied  with  her  mother, 
later  working  under  Josef  Lhe- 
vinne  and  James  Friskin  as  a 
graduate  student  at  Juilliard. 

New  York  Town  Hall  recitals 
brought  forth  fine  reviews  and 
she  then  appeared  as  soloist  with 
the  National  Symphony  in  Wash¬ 
ington  under  Hans  Kindler.  The 
critics  reported  an  ovation  and 
stated  that  “she  has  much  more 
than  the  conventional  equipment 
of  a  virtuosas — she  has  imagina¬ 
tion.  She  is  a  great  talent!” 

Next  came  concert  appearances 
with  the  Detroit  Symphony  under 
Valter  Poole,  the  Norfolk  Sym¬ 
phony  under  Edgar  Schenkman 
and  the  National  Gallery  Orches¬ 
tra  under  Richard  Bales. 

“That  was  all  very  fine,  thrill¬ 
ing,  marvellous  and  encouraging,” 
stated  Miss  Mitchell,  “but  also,  I 
had  to  make  a  living — so  I  turned 
to  private  teaching  back  home 
in  Charlottesville  —  concertizing 
when  and  as  I  can.” 

Miss  Mitchell  has  played  the 
Busoni  “Indian  Fantasy”,  the 
Mendelssohn  G  Minor  Concerto, 
the  Liszt  Concerto  in  E  Flat,  the 
Mozart  D  Minor  and  the  Saint- 
Saens  G  Minor  Concerto  with  or¬ 
chestras  and  has  many  others  in 
her  repertoire.  She  has  recently 
2iffiliated  with  the  League  and 
understands  the  financial  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  community  orchestras. 
Orchestras  interested  in  con¬ 
tacting  her  can  do  so  through 
her  personal  representative,  Mrs. 
Eula  Basham,  305  East  High 
Street,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


Bellingham,  Wash. — 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
Grosso.  On  May  11,  Everett  Fritz- 
berg,  pianist,  will  be  the  guest 
soloist  playing  the  Grieg  A  Minor 
concerto  and  the  Beethoven  Chor¬ 
ale  Fantasie  for  piano,  orchestra 
and  chorus.  The  choral  part  will 
be  sung  by  the  Bellingham  Civic 
Chorus  which  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Bernard  Regier,  choral 
director  of  the  college. 

Through  the  close  cooperation 
of  the  public  schools,  the  local 
college,  the  local  musicians  and 
the  citizens  of  Bellingham,  the 
educational  program  is  being  in¬ 
tegrated  into  an  adult  education 
and  cultural  program  of  value  to 
the  entire  community. 


MARCH  1951 


The  Rise,  Fall  and  Rebirth 
Of  the  Hartford  Symphony 


A  clear  account  of  the  life  cycle 
of  a  community  symphony  usual¬ 
ly  is  very  hard  to  obtain  due  to 
meager  records,  lack  of  continuity 
in  personnel  and  the  fact  that 
such  a  large  number  of  commu¬ 
nity  orchestras  have  been  in  op¬ 
eration  for  only  a  few  years,  rela¬ 
tively  speaking.  Therefore,  it  is 
difficult  even  to  attempt  to  ap¬ 
proach  community  symphony 
work  in  the  scientific  manner 
whereby  data  is  gathered,  analy¬ 
zed  in  terms  of  cause  and  result 
relationships  and  conclusions 
drawn. 

However,  Mrs.  Cecile  O.  Cline, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Sym¬ 
phony  Society  of  Greater  Hart¬ 
ford,  filed  a  30  year  history  of  the 
operation  details  of  the  orchestra 
showing  how  a  symphony  can  ex¬ 
pand  to  a  professional  program, 
quickly  cease  to  exist  and  then 
re-establish  itself  on  a  more  mod¬ 
est  but  stable  basis.  From  this 
vast  experience  and  history,  cer¬ 
tain  seemingly  valid  conclusions 
may  be  drawn. 

Observations  relating  to  the 
artistic  part  of  the  work. 

1.  The  impact  of  an  exception¬ 
ally  gifted  conductor  on  the  musi¬ 
cianship  of  the  orchestra  person¬ 
nel  and  the  musical  life  of  a 
community  proves  invaluable. 
Furthermore  the  effects  of  the 
general  strengthening  resulting 
from  his  work  are  felt  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  priceless  even  after 
he  is  no  longer  present. 

2.  The  quality  of  the  orchestra 
improves  in  almost  direct  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  excellence  and  extent 
of  music  training  given  to  young 
students  in  the  public  schools  and 
music  schools  of  the  area. 

3.  The  conununity  must  be 
taught  not  to  become  impatient 
with  the  orchestra  during  the 
years  that  the  commimity  musi¬ 
cians  are  maturing  in  age  and/or 
in  musical  ability. 

3.  Nationally  known  soloists 
are  not  an  absolute  essential. 

4.  An  all  Beethoven  season 
was  successful — in  Hartford. 
Observations  relating  to  the 
organizational  setup. 

1.  In  Hartford,  the  subsidiza¬ 
tion  of  the  symphony  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  provided  the 
impetus  for  the  establishment  of 
the  orchestra  in  the  nineteen 
thirties. 

2.  A  split  within  the  board,  or¬ 
chestra  personnel  and  community 
on  basic  orchestra  policies  ma¬ 
terially  retard  the  development 
of  the  orchestra  and  may  threat¬ 
en  its  very  existence. 

3.  Initiative  and  cooperation  by 
the  musician’s  union  and  the  mu¬ 
sicians  themselves  can  be  the 
starting  point  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  or  re-establishment  of  an 
orchestra. 

4.  The  orchestra  must  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  well  planned,  aggres¬ 
sive  fund  raising  campaigns  and 
skillfully  used  promotion  and 
publicity. 

5.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to 
re-establish  an  orchestra  than  it 
is  to  start  one  in  the  first  place. 


Culture  and  Grass 
Take  Root  in  Oak  Ridge 


Observations  relating  to  financial 
operations. 

1.  Over  priced  tickets  will  cut 
down  attendance,  community 
support  and  threaten  the  orches¬ 
tra’s  existence. 

2.  Large  audiences  will  regu¬ 
larly  attend  and  appreciate  free 
concerts — with  proper  promotion 
and  publicity. 

3.  Over  expansion,  together 
with  orchestra  spending  which  is 
not  closely  correlated  with  actual 
income  can  quickly  engulf  an 
orchestra  in  almost  insurmount¬ 
able  difficulty  and  threaten  the 
orchestra’s  very  existence. 
Chronological  history  of  events 
leading  to  great  expansion,  then 
6  year’s  suspension  of  activities 
and  later  reorganization  of  the 
Hartford  Symphony. 

1920’s — Hartford  Philharmonic 
liquidated  due  to  lack  of  financial 
support. 

1934-35 — Rebirth  of  orchestra 
as  the  Hartford  Civic  Concert  Or¬ 
chestra,  with  lay  directors  under 
the  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  whereby  orches¬ 
tra  was  financed  entirely  by  gov¬ 
ernment  funds  and  musicians  re¬ 
ceived  minimum  full-time  sala¬ 
ries.  Angelo  Coniglione,  Hartford 
conductor,  was  the  spark  plug  in 
this  development  and  was  ap- 
Dointed  conductor  of  the  orches¬ 
tra. 

Season:  12  free  Sundav  after¬ 
noon  concerts.  Within  the  sea¬ 
son,  audiences  started  with  a 
handfull  and  grew  to  packed 
houses  with  all  standing  room 
taken. 

1935-36 — FERA  gave  way  to  the 
“Federal  Music  I^oject”  with  in¬ 
creased  governmental  supervision 
and  management  and  red  tane. 
The  government  brought  in  the 
late  Jacques  Gordon  as  conductor 
and  Coniglione  became  assistant. 
Gordon’s  fine  work  and  warm 
friendship  within  the  community 
were  of  tremendous  and  lasting 
value. 

Season:  Opened  with  1  fall, 
outdoor  concert  in  the  Park  De¬ 
partment’s  new,  outdoor  shell. 
10.000  in  attendance.  Auspicious 
opening  for  park  shell. 

Winter  season:  5  concerts  in 
Hartford.  3  tour  concerts  and 
large  number  of  children’s  con¬ 
certs  presented  in  high  school 
auditorium. 

Soring:  Weekly  concerts  re¬ 
sumed — this  time  with  admission 
charge,  continued  until  summer 
season. 

Summer:  24  free,  out-door  con¬ 
certs  on  Wednesday  and  Sunday 
nights  with  audiences  of  4,000  and 
5,000. 

“Hartford  Festival”  given  in 
soring  in  collaboration  with  the 
Wadsworth  Atheneum.  Week  of 
performances  of  contemnorarv 
American  works  under  nationallv 
known  conductors.  Concerts  fav¬ 
orably  reviewed  by  New  York 
critics. 

1936-37 — G  overnment  an¬ 
nounced  that  federal  aid  would 
continue  only  if  private  funds 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 


Brahms  and  bombs;  engineers, 
physicists,  nuclear  chemists  and 
composers;  man  forced  by  cur¬ 
rent  times  to  direct  his  energies 
toward  instruments  of  destruc¬ 
tion  but  humbly  turning  to  great 
music  for  his  salvation — of  such 
is  the  symphony  in  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee,  the  city  of  the  Man¬ 
hattan  project; — 70  musicians  (in¬ 
cluding  students)  and  among 
them  59  collegiate  degrees  in  a 
symphony  where  you  address 
violinists,  violists,  bass  players, 
oboists  and  trumpet  players  as 
doctor;  an  orchestra  in  which 
sotto  voce  conversation  about 
hydro-carbons  and  double  bonds 
may  cause  the  conductor  to  rap 
for  attention  with  his  baton  which 
he  himself  will  exchange  for  a 
beaker  and  a  flask  come  the  next 
morning;  a  personnel  which  is 
a  veritable  United  States  in  itself, 
because  in  Oak  Ridge — a  city 
literally  born  only  a  few  years 
ago  —  everyone  “comes  from 
someplace.”  Twenty-five  differ¬ 
ent  home  states  are  currently  rep¬ 
resented  within  the  orchestra  per¬ 
sonnel.  Practically  all  of  these 
people  have  listened  to  and  play¬ 
ed  in  symphonies  elsewhere,  they 
bring  to  Oak  Ridge  a  wide  cross- 
section  of  America’s  musical 
tastes  preferences  and  inclina¬ 
tions. 

When  Oak  Ridge  was  estab¬ 
lished  the  government,  in  all  its 
wisdom,  made  provision  for 
practically  everything  but  neg¬ 
lected  to  move  in  a  ready  made 
symphony  orchestra.  However, 
it  did  send  in  Dr.  Waldo  Cohn 
from  Harvard  not  because  he 
was  a  cellist  but  because  he  was 
a  bio-chemist  with  a  string  of 
degrees  and  a  record  of  brilliant 
scientific  work. 

Coming  to  Oak  Ridge  with  his 
family  in  1943  when  the  landscape 
was  mostly  mud  and  bulldozers, 
one  of  the  first  things  Waldo  Cohn 
did  was  to  start  asking  questions 
of  his  fellow  workers  until  he 
found  enough  other  musicians 
with  which  to  start  a  chamber 
music  ensemble  “just  for  fun.” 
Soon  the  rehearsal  group  be¬ 
came  too  large  for  the  Cohn 
living  room,  moved  to  the  high 
school  auditorium  for  weekly  re¬ 
hearsals  and  “Waldo”,  as  he  is 
affectionately  known,  put  down 
his  cello  bow  and  took  up  the 
baton.  Within  a  few  months,  the 
string  group  had  become  a 
“Symphonette”  and  presented  a 
concert  in  June  1944. 

At  about  that  same  time,  the 
folks  interested  in  dramatics  had 
formed  a  little  theater  group 
which  was  presenting  its  first 
play  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Recreation  and  Welfare  Asso¬ 
ciation — part  of  the  governmental 
setup — and  the  “singers”  of  the 
area  had  found  each  other  and 
were  forming  a  choims.  The 
woodwind,  brass  and  percussion 
boys  had  sought  out  each  other 


and  were  busily  forming  a  band. 
Like  the  “Symphonette”,  these 
groups  were  all  operating  on  a 
volunteer  basis,  drawing  from  the 
talent  in  the  community  for  per¬ 
sonnel  and  direction.  Culture  and 
grass  both  were  beginning  to  take 
root  in  Oak  Ridge. 

During  the  summer  of  1944, 
the  “Symphonette”  and  some  of 
the  bandsmen  went  into  a  huddle 
with  Cohn  and  brought  forth  a 
symphony  orchestra  of  65  players 
— presenting  their  first  concert  in 
November  1944. 

All  of  these  groups  continued 
to  operate  volunteer  programs 
under  the  Welfare  and  Recreation 
Association  which  assumed  cer¬ 
tain  necessary  expenses  for  their 
work  until  1947  when  an  edict 
was  issued — “From  now  on  your 
activities  must  be  self  support¬ 
ing.” 

The  little  theater  people  had 
been  very  successful,  for  they  too 
had  found  in  Oak  Ridge  people  of 
wide  collegiate  and  some  profes¬ 
sional  experience  in  the  arts.  So, 
by  1947,  they  were  ready  to  stand 
on  their  own  feet,  became  the 
“Oak  Ridge  Community  Play¬ 
house”  and  employed  a  profes¬ 
sional,  paid  director.  By  that 
time,  the  Community  Chorus, 
composed  of  60  members  had  es¬ 
tablished  a  weekly  rehearsal 
schedule  and  an  annual  schedule 
of  several  concerts  and  felt  that 
it  was  ready  for  paid  direction. 
John  Kreuger  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee  in  nearby  Knoxville 
was  engaged  as  the  new  choral 
director. 

The  Symphony  happily  con¬ 
tinued  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Cohn,  and  inasmuch  as  all  the 
musicians  and  conductor  contrib¬ 
uted  their  services,  found  that  the 
orchestra  could  meet  all  other  ex¬ 
penses  from  ticket  sales.  The 
auditorium  has  a  capacity  of  600, 
is  always  completely  sold  out  for 
symphony  concerts  with  “SRO” 
revenue  added  to  the  “kitty”. 

Under  Dr.  Cohn,  the  symphony 
has  done  many  interesting  things 
in  six  years.  It  presented  a 
“Demonstration  Concert”  (re¬ 
viewed  in  the  June  1949  News- 
Letter)  in  response  to  a  demand 
from  Oak  Ridgers  who  wanted 
to  “learn  about  the  orchestra  and 
music”.  It  has  presented  name 
artists  among  them  Percy  Grain¬ 
ger  who  was  so  intrigued  with 
the  entire  setup  that,  at  his  own 
expense,  he  returned  for  a  second 
concert  and  spent  a  week  in  Oak 
Ridge  working  with  the  musi¬ 
cians.  Last  season,  the  orchestra 
presented  the  second  performance 
of  “Mother  of  Us  All”  by  Virgil 
Thomson  who  was  present  to 
help  rehearse  the  orchestra.  (The 
work  was  premiered  by  the 
Knoxville  Symphony.) 

Extensive  use  has  been  made 
of  the  fine  artist  talent  available 
in  Oak  Ridge.  This  season  Jack 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 
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were  also  put  in  to  “sponsor"  the 
project.  Symphony  Society  of 
Hartford  was  established  and  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Federal  Music 
Project,  jointly  sponsored  the 
season.  The  new  society  raised 
$1,200  in  small  bills  during  one 
announcement  at  a  concert,  and 
additional  funds  were  sent  in  by 
mail. 

Season:  16  concerts  in  Hartford 
12  tour  concerts 
4  high  school  concerts. 

George  Heck,  concertmaster 
appointed  assistant  to  Gordon. 

Summer  season;  larger  and 
more  successful  than  in  1936.  Na¬ 
tionally  known  guest  conductors 
appeared  with  orchestra. 

1937- 38  —  Symphony  Society 
raised  $30,000  to  pay  all  expenses 
except  pay  roll  of  musicians 
working  under  Federal  Music 
Project.  Total  expenditures  be¬ 
tween  $40, (XK) -$50,000  for  year. 

Season:  8  concerts  in  Hartford 
with  nationally  known  soloists. 
Nearly  all  performances  com¬ 
pletely  sold  out. 

1938- 39  First  year  that  the 
Symphony  was  “on  its  own”.  In 
spring  of  1938,  the  Society  decided 
to  pull  away  from  Federal  aid 
with  resultant  turmoil  in  the 
board,  orchestra  personnel  and 
community.  Many  orchestra 
players,  board  members  and  Con¬ 
ductor  Jacques  Gordon  resigned. 
The  loss  of  Mr.  Gordon  was  felt 
by  all  to  be  tremendous. 

Fall  fund  raising  campaign  was 
undertaken  and  it  was  only  mod¬ 
erately  successful.  Directors  set 
ticket  prices  too  high  and  the 
attendance  at  concerts  and  gen¬ 
eral  support  fell  off  as  a  result  of 
this  policy. 

Leon  Barzin  was  engaged  as 
conductor  with  George  Heck  ap¬ 
pointed  as  his  a.ssistant.  Rigid 
auditions  for  players  were  held 
but  many  of  the  original  musi¬ 
cians  were  retained.  Four  na¬ 
tionally  known  soloists  were  pro¬ 
grammed  and  the  season  was  the 
best  musically  as  of  that  date. 

Season:  Hartford  concerts  only, 
no  tour  concert. 

1939- 40 — Women’s  Committee 
established. 

Season:  5  Hartford  concerts 
with  nationally  known  soloists, 
many  out-of-town  and  children’s 
concerts.  Programs  included 
many  first  performances,  unusual 
works  and  premieres.  Musically 
the  orchestra  achieved  a  great 
success — for  at  last  it  had  ma¬ 
tured. 

Summer  season;  5  concerts  fi¬ 
nanced  by  special  appropriation 
from  city. 

Financially — the  season  was  dis¬ 
astrous.  Ticket  prices  were  low¬ 
ered  and  attendance  and  sales 
improved  over  the  previous  sea¬ 
son,  but  over  expansion,  failure  to 
raise  sufficient  funds  and  the  un¬ 
rest  being  felt  as  the  result  of 
European  war  developments  en¬ 
gulfed  the  orchestra  in  financial 
problems. 

1940- 41 — Experimental  policy 
adopted  both  for  financial  reasons 
and  as  a  cultural  innovation: 
Beethoven  cycle  of  5  Hartford 
concerts  with  e’l  Beethoven 
works,  and  soloists  to  be  either 


local  or  unknown  young  artists. 

Complete  music  for  season  in¬ 
cluded  6  Beethoven  symphonies, 

6  Beethoven  overtures,  4  Beeth¬ 
oven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Beethoven  violin  concerto.  The 
concentrated  work  on  Beethoven 
developed  the  orchestra  musically 
to  a  peak  not  previously  equalled. 

Results:  Most  successful  ven¬ 
ture  of  the  Hartford  Symphony  as 
of  that  date — artistically,  finan¬ 
cially  and  from  standpoint  of  at¬ 
tendance  and  general  public  in¬ 
terest. 

Summer  Season:  Cancelled 
largely  because  of  the  unsettling 
conditions  of  the  war.  During  the 
summer,  the  draft  and  defense 
work  began  taking  the  musicians 
and  by  fall  there  was  scarcely  a 
symphony  musician  available  for 
concerts  and  rehearsals  in  the  en¬ 
tire  community. 

1S41-42 — Season  cancelled  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  musicians  due  to 
war  conditions. 

1942-48 — Impossible  to  re-es¬ 
tablish  dormant  orchestra.  Neith¬ 
er  the  directors  as  a  group,  nor 
any  single  individual  had  the 
courage  to  re-organize.  Many 
chats  and  suggestions — but  no  ac¬ 
tual  results. 

1948- 49  —  Local  Musicians' 
Union,  under  the  leadership  of  its 
president.  Michael  Rogers  took 
the  initiative,  promising  that  the 
musicians  would  give  their  serv¬ 
ices  entirely  free  for  the  season  in 
order  to  present  4  concerts — pro¬ 
viding,  that  the  Symphony  So¬ 
ciety  would  raise  sufficient  funds 
to  take  care  of  all  other  expenses, 
and  further — that  if  the  concerts 
proved  successful  that  the  So¬ 
ciety  would  agree  to  completelv 
finance  the  orchestra  in  1949-.50. 

The  Directors  met  early  in  win¬ 
ter  of  1948-49,  accepted  the 
Union’s  offer,  elected  Willard 
Rogers,  Society  President  and 
chose  two  conductors  then  resid¬ 
ing  in  Hartford  as  joint  conduc¬ 
tors — Moshe  Paranov,  director  of 
the  Julius  Hartt  School  of  Mu¬ 
sic,  and  George  Heck,  former 
concertmaster  and  assistant  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  orchestra. 

Season;  Four  concerts.  Audi¬ 
torium  filled  for  each  concert  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  orchestra  ran 
high. 

In  the  spring  of  1949.  a  fund 
raising  campaign  for  the  following 
season  yielded  $40,000  including 
$10,000  contributed  bv  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WTIC  with  a  pledge  of  $10,000 
for  each  of  the  next  two  years. 

1949- 50 — Successful  season  of 
six  concerts  presented. 

1950- 51 — Symphony  Society  be¬ 
coming  stabilized  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  budget  expanded. 

Season;  Six  subscription  con¬ 
certs  and  4  children’s  concerts. 
The  season  was  announced  and 
the  fund  raising  campaign  pub- 
I’cized  in  a  handsome  brochure. 
The  following  guest  soloists  were 
programmed:  Gordon  Manlev, 
pianist;  David  Sever,  cellist;  Wil¬ 
liam  Kroll,  violinist;  Julius  Baker, 
flutist;  Toni  and  Rosi  Grunschlag 
and  a  choral -orchestral  concert. 

The  budget  was  set  at  $53.(X)0 
and  the  funds  were  successfully 
raised. 

Can  you  write  good  publicity? 
Someone  at  the  Convention  can 
tell  you  how! 
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Shapiro,  local  violinist  and  com¬ 
poser,  played  the  Mendelssohn 
Concert  with  the  orchestra.  Sha¬ 
piro  received  his  early  training 
in  Europe,  later  studying  in 
Cleveland  and  at  Oberlin  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  has  played  with  the 
Cleveland  Symphony,  several  pro¬ 
fessional  quartets,  ABC  and 
taught  at  Columbia.  He  went  to 
Oak  Ridge  to  teach  music  in  the 
high  school,  heads  up  the  orches¬ 
tra’s  viola  section  and  is  assistant 
conductor. 

Shelagh  Nunn-Patrick,  soprano, 
will  appear  with  the  orchestra  in 
April.  Born  in  Australia,  she 
spent  most  of  her  life  in  Europe, 
studied  in  Paris,  sang  with  the 
Opera  Comique,  studied  in  Italy, 
became  a  member  of  London’s 
Old  Vic  Company,  finally  returned 
to  America  and  eventually  went 
to  Oak  Ridge  to  establish  a  shop. 
Upon  her  arrival,  she  joined  the 
Episcopal  Church  Choir  and  the 
Oak  Ridge  Community  Chorus. 

Other  local  soloists  with  equally 
interesting  backgrounds,  fine 
training  and  experience  have  ap¬ 
peared  with  the  orchestra.  The 
youngsters  also  are  having  their 
chance.  Young  Thomas  Moore, 
who  started  his  violin  studies  in 
Oak  Ridge,  will  play  the  Bruch 
Concerto  with  the  symphony  at 
its  annual  “Festival  Concert”  in 
April  and  the  orchestra  will  play 


its  annual  children’s  concert  in 
May. 

In  Oak  Ridge,  it’s  not  grave 
financial  problems  which  beset  the 
orchestra  —  they  aren’t  worried 
about  money  because  they  don’t 
need  too  much  of  it.  It’s  person¬ 
nel  problems!  Membership  turn 
over  is  very  high,  because  scient¬ 
ists  are  always  being  transferred 
in  and  out  of  Oak  Ridge.  Now, 
in  its  sixth  year,  only  9  of  the 
original  symphony  musicians  re¬ 
main  in  Oak  Ridge  through  the 
total  membership  of  the  orchestra 
remains  fairly  stable  at  around  65 
players.  Conductor  Cohn  and 
the  orchestra  only  wish  that  the 
employment  offices  for  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Project  would  consult  the 
orchestra  concerning  its  needs  for 
strings,  woods  or  brass  before 
making  future  selection  of  chem¬ 
ists  and  engineers. 


Convention  Dates — May  25.  26,  27 


Display  space  for  music  pub¬ 
lishers  and  other  music  business 
houses  will  be  available  at  nom¬ 
inal  cost  at  the  Convention.  Send 
inquiries  to  the  League  executive 
office. 


Convention  Dates — May  25.  26,  27 


Are  you  looking  for  new  music 
for  your  orchestra.  Find  out  about 
it  at  the  Convention. 


Convention  Dates — May  25,  26.  27 


League  Membership  Application 

Individual  Memberships  $  5.00  annually 

Orchestra  Memberships: 

Budget  of  $5,000  or  under  $10.00  annually 

Budget  of  $6,000  to  $25,000  25.00  annually 

Budget  of  over  $25,()00  35.00  annually 

Service  Memberships  $35.00  annually 

LEAGUE  MEMBERSHIP  APPLICA-RON 

Name  of  Orchestra  or  individual 
Address 

Amount  enclosed 

Mail  to 

MRS.  HELEN  M.  THOMPSON,  Exec.  Secy. 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 
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